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HOW IS OUR WAR DOING? 


At this writing the Allies are everywhere on the offensive; in 
the Mediterranean, in the Pacific, and in Russia. We have seized 
the initiative, and our military leaders promise that we shall not 
relinquish it until we have forced unconditional surrender. 


The successes our military and naval forces have achieved thus 
far were not mere happenstance. They were planned for, months 
and sometimes years--in advance. 


We here on the home front are fighting an enemy even more 
insidious than the forces of fascism. We owe it to our fighting 
men, as well as to ourselves and our children, to wage our war 

against accidents—just as efficiently and relentlessly as they 


~V Ve are fighting theirs. We cannot lose sight of the fact that our 
en ey primary objective in this emergency is to save manpower for 
ait LANG) warpower. 

44-*¢ 


At the same time we must not lose sight of the fact that an 
accident to anyone, anywhere, any time, impedes the war effort. 


Last year’s Congress was a war Congress. It is our hope that 
this year’s sessions may truly constitute a Victory Congress; that 
we may here finally shape our plans and direct our efforts so 
that we can bring home and farm accidents under control, and 
thus do our share in winning the victory. It is in this spirit that 
we welcome visitors to the 1943 Victory Congress. & | 


A. V. ROHWEDER, 
Vice-President for Home and Farm Safety. 















‘'WO SESSIONS each devoted to home 
and farm safety, with related sessions 
on Women’s Programs, Off-the-Job acci- 
dents, and Child Education will feature 
the 32nd National Safety Congress for 
workers in home and farm safety. All 
sessions devoted specifically to home and 
farm will be held in the Morrison Hotel 
beginning Tuesday, October 5, and con- 
tinuing through Thursday morning, Oc- 
tober 7. 


Ten thousand leaders of the nation’s 
anti-accident army will converge upon 
the Morrison, the Sherman and the La 
Salle hotels for the second Congress of 
the second World War. As in ’42, this 
year’s Congress will be a streamlined, 
win-the-war conference; yet it will have 
175 sessions with 500 program partici- 
pants. The usual exposition will be held 
in the Sherman Hotel mezzanine exhibi- 
tion hall. 


The Sherman: scene of the Exposition, the Annual 
Meeting, and the Congress Banquet. 


@ Victory Congress Notes 


Among the high points of the Con- 
gress will be the Annual Meeting at 
9:00 A.M., Tuesday, October 5, and the 
Congress Banquet Wednesday, October 
6, at 6:30 P.M., both in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Sherman Hotel. 


This will be the first time since a little 
group of engineers met in the Pfister 
Hotel in Milwaukee in 1912 to discuss 
forming an accident-prevention associa- 
tion that real progress of organized 
home and farm accident prevention can 
be discussed. For workers in the field 
it will provide an opportunity, for the 
first time since the National Safety 
Council’s Home and Farm Safety Divi- 
sion was formed, to measure the prog- 
ress that has been made; to affirm or 
redefine our goals and our methods, and 
to exchange mutually helpful informa- 
tion on the techniques of making our 
homes and farms safe for Victory. 


The Morrison Hotel, headquarters for home and 
farm safety sessions. 
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Juienetting the Americam 
in NATELY 


Meruops of interesting families in 
home safety vary considerably, depend- 
ing on the type of organization and the 
kind of audience it hopes to reach. 

I rank publicity first among these 
methods—publicity in newspapers, maga- 
zines, and on the radio, because I believe 
it is the most effective means to multiply 
your efforts and reach into homes you 
could not reach by more personal con- 
tacts. The more effective home safety 
publicity can become, the more people 
will become conscious of it as a subject 
that should have attention. 

Other things being equal, the well- 
timed story is the one that gets editorial 
attention. The national nutrition cam- 
paign is an example. A direct result of 
the selective service rejections due to 
malnutrition caused by dietary deficien- 
cies, this campaign received strong sup- 
port in magazines, newspapers, and on 
the radio. A well-planned home safety 
campaign as a factor in the conservation 
of manpower today would probably also 
receive strong support. 

Newspapers, of course, want news with 
a local flavoring. Magazines like timely 
material, too; but it must be educational 
and informative, rather than straight 
news, and of interest to readers from 
coast to coast. 

If you have had no experience in put- 
ting publicity across, probably the best 
place to get advice, ideas, inspiration, is 
from the very editors you want to pub- 
lish your material. They always have 
space to fill and want good things to put 
in it. So don’t hesitate to ask for their 
cooperation and advice. 

Every radio station devotes a certain 
proportion of its time to programs that 





By KATHARINE FISHER 


Director, Good Housekeeping Institute 


are not commercial in their origin. Like 
newspapers and magazines, they too, 
may have gaps to fill. At any rate, you 
might suggest to your local station that 
an occasional home safety playlet or 
talk (preferably by a well-known per- 
son) would add welcome variety to their 
programs and be a real contribution to 
community welfare. (For a guide to 
radio promotion, see “What You Can Do 
to Help Put Safety on the Air” in the 
July-August Farm Safety Review.) 


The national defense angle is a natural 
for this sort of thing. One of New York 
City’s largest stations has been devoting 
a half hour each week to a safety play- 
let or human-interest sketch prepared 
and presented by the Safety Center of 
New York University. 


And—just to remind you-—-the pub- 
licity division of the National Safety 
Council, under the direction of Paul 
Jones, is doing an excellent job with its 
Safety Radiograms—brief, pithy para- 
graphs designed to take the place of in- 
cidental music between programs or to 
fill other short spots. If your local sta- 
tion isn’t using these Safety Radio- 
grams, why not persuade them? 


Another effective form of publicity is 
the Safety Exhibit. This sometimes takes 
the form of a poster exhibit, a display of 
safety appliances and equipment, a dem- 
onstration of hazards commonly found 
in homes, or a combination of all three. 
It would be quite within the scope of the 
local Office of Civilian Defense to sponsor 
such an exhibit. These exhibits should 
be staged where traffic is heavy and 
people are bound to see them, whether 
they have planned to or not. Borrow the 
lobby of the leading movie theater or 
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get a department store to donate a win- 
dow or two on a busy corner. 

We need more home safety discussions 
by our women’s clubs, P-T A’s and other 
organized groups in the community. The 
first aid courses now being given in 
nearly every community might well in- 
clude a study of preventive measures in 
avoiding home accidents, as well as 
methods of taking care of them after 
they have occurred. 

Authorities should be invited to make 
talks and lead the discussions-—an archi- 
tect to describe safety features that are 
inherently a part of good house design 
and sound construction; a lighting ex- 
pert from your local power company to 
talk on good lighting and adequate house 
wiring and the part they play in reduc- 
ing hazards; your fire chief to speak on 
fire prevention and ways of reducing the 
loss of life and injuries in home fires. 

In Rochester, Minnesota, the fire chief 
wages a fire-prevention campaign on the 
radio in a broadcast after each local fire, 
giving the cause and how it might have 
been prevented. 

Don’t forget community projects such 
as clean-up week or home-inspiration 
week. Not long ago on a journey into 
New England, I passed a large industrial 
plant that displayed near its main en- 
trance a large and well-illuminated sign 
that proudly told the world: “No acci- 
dent this month!” 





I suppose that scores of factories use 
this idea to stimulate interest in their 
safety programs and pride in their safety 
records. But I have never seen it adapted 
in any way to the home. Why not signs 
like this to be distributed among school 
children, to hang in their homes? There’s 
just enough of the competitive angle in 
it—the recognition of something accom- 
plished; a citation, if you will—to make 
the kids want to see to it that the sign 
coesn’t have to come down. Even if the 
honor system fails and a sign doesn’t 
come down when it should, what a tweak 
it still could be to the conscience just 
to see it hanging there! 

Seek the cooperation of industries in 
your communities in spreading home- 
safety information. You all know that 
industry is increasing its efforts to pre- 
vent off-the-job accidents to workers. 
This effort should be extended to include 
the families of workers, too. 

Above all, we need more safety teach- 
ing. But remember, please, that you 
must go beyond teaching women not to 
put scatter rugs at the foot of stairways 
or not to use electric appliances in the 
bathtub. 

The mechanics of safety are, of course, 
very important, and we must make 
people understand them. But an attitude 
of mind is even more important. The 
home is a workshop where character is 

(Continued on next page) 
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in the making as well as meals, and the 
benefits of effective child training in the 
home will extend into the future and 
have a profound influence on safety 
problems in general—in the home, on the 
highway, in industry. 

A most promising and significant note 
in home safety programs is the work 
carried on by our youth organizations 
the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the 4-H 
Clubs, the Camp Fire girls, etc. This 
work should be extended to other youth 
organizations in every community, so 
that it may touch every home. We shall 
be wise to let the children take a leading 
part in safety education. 

Progress in home safety education 
may appear to be slow when we look 
over yearly records of home accidents. 
But don’t forget that we must depend 
upon the relatively slow process of edu- 
cation in dealing with these problems. 

We cannot set up control systems for 
preventing home accidents. Each family 
is on its own. What we can do, though, 
is to adopt ways and means of making 
more people more conscious of the prob- 
lems of home safety, of keeping them 
informed on safety conditions, of helping 
to develop a well-sustained interest in 
home-safety problems, and of cultivating 
habits and mental attitudes. 

Now is the time to do all this in an 
intensive way in planning home safety 
campaigns. Home safety education ranks 
high as a civilian defense measure. It is 
a call to arms in fortifying the home 
front. 


How They Happen 

Mistaking insect powder for baking 
soda proved fatal to a nurse’s aide in 
Chicago. 

Feeling ill, the woman went into the 
kitchen of her home and in the dark 
reached for the baking soda; by mistake 
she got the insect powder, poured some 
into a glass of water and drank it. When 
she became violently ill as the result, 
she took more, still in the belief that she 
was taking baking soda. She was rushed 
to the hospital but died soon after arriv- 
ing there. 

The Indianapolis Safety Council’s 
Home Safety News Letter reports that 
a thirty-five year old woman was found 
burned to death in her apartment there. 
Investigation indicated she had fallen 
asleep while smoking. She had been given 
sleeping tablets to relieve the pain of a 
sprained ankle. 


24 OVEN CANNING BLASTS 
REPORTED IN CALIFORNIA 


An outbreak of explosions occurring 
in oven canning, with 24 blasts in Cali- 
fornia alone, has been reported to the 
National Safety Council. 


“This hazard,” according to W. Gra- 
ham Cole, Safety Director of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, “is 
caused by the development of high 
pressure within the jars while they are 
enclosed in ovens where it is difficult if 
not impossible to control the oven 
temperature. Apparently this condition 
results in the breaking or explosion of 
the jars and in some instances in ex- 
plosion of the oven itself. We have a 
report of 24 such accidents in Cali- 
fornia.” 

The National Safety Council's best 
recommendation about the oven canning 
method is: Don’t use it. Temperatures 
are difficult to control; it is never cer- 
tain that the food is_ thoroughly 
processed, since the temperature inside 
the jars is always substantially lower 
than in the oven; and if jars are sealed 
before being placed in the oven the 
possibility of explosion is grave. On the 
other hand, if the jars are to be sealed 
after they are processed the sealing 
should take place immediately after 
processing. This requires removing the 
jars from the hot oven and subjecting 
them to the comparatively cool air of the 
kitchen. The difference in temperature 


frequently is sufficient to crack the 
glass. 
Meanwhile H. A. Grinden, Safety 


Director of the Duluth Chamber of Com- 
merce, reports a case of an explosion, 
also due to home preserving, but in this 
case resulting from the use of paraffine. 


“Although we have been unable to get 
full particulars on what actually oc- 
curred,” he reported, “those who were 
familiar with the case seem to think the 
wax burned over the edges of the kettle 
and was ignited by the flame, where- 
upon a slight ‘explosion’ occurred. 


“This time of the year housewives are 
engaged in canning activity and most 
everyone who melts wax for canning 
purposes places the wax in one kettle, 
which is then placed in a larger con- 
tainer filled with water. Thus if the wax 
does overflow the original kettle it drops 
into the larger kettle and no harm is 
done.”’ 


Put the Axees to work in your accident- 
prevention efforts! 
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Number one of a series of features intended for 
re-use by national, state and local organizations’ 
publications. Credit to the National Safety Council 

appreciated but not demanded—will lend weight 
of authority when used locally. 


WWI SAVE 


shecklist 


Prepared in response to numerous requests, this 
home safety checklist is, we believe, the most com- 
plete list of major causes of home accidents that 
has been compiled in this form. Arrangement of 
questions on a room-by-room basis has been chosen 
because, although not a strictly logical organization, 
it facilitates the housewife’s estimate of her home 
from the safety standpoint. 
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STAIRWAYS 

[Circle “Y” for Yes, or “N” for No.] 

Are stairways well lighted, —< 
with two-way switches? 

Are they free of boxes, toys, el 
brooms, garden tools, other tripping 
hazards ? p ae | 

Barred by gates to prevent toddlers’ 
(and creepers’) falls? z= w 

Are children taught not to run down 
stairs or to slide down banisters? Y N 

Are top and bottom cellar stairs 
painted white for better visibility? Y N 

Are small rugs kept away from head 
and foot of stairs and from landings? 
Is stair carpeting fastened securely? 

= 


Whenever possible, do you avoid carry- 
ing hot liquids or sharp objects up or 
down stairs? Y N 

Do you avoid carrying loads so big 
you can’t see where you are going? Y N 


PORCH, YARD AND GARAGE 


Are railings and banisters sound? Are 
they inspected periodically? Y N 

Are stairs and walks kept free of ice 
and snow? Are icicles removed from 


eaves? ba | 
Do stairs have at least one strong 
handrail? Y N 
Do you burn rubbish in a wire metal 
basket ? ; a 


Do you keep children away from _ 
and leaf fires? 

Are clotheslines propped above Re 
height when not in use? Y N 

Is the yard free of broken glass, nail 
studded boards, garden tools, other 
dangerous litter? | 

Do you keep garage doors open when 
starting the car? Y N 

Do you put insecticides out of chil- 
dren’s reach? Y N 

Are ladders in good repair, sheltered 
from the weather? Y N 


KITCHEN 


Are utensil handles turned away from 
stove edges? Y N 

Are curtains fastened to prevent be- 
ing blown over gas flame ¢ a 2 
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Are you careful never to touch a light 
switch or socket and a grounded metal 


object —such as a sink— at the same 
time? Y N 
Are flues, 


pipes and chimneys in- 
spected regularly? ¥ W 
Are stoves cleaned with non-flam- 
mable cleaners? Y N 
Are matches kept out of children’s 
reach? 


Gas burners adjusted, free from 
leaks ? Stopcocks | set tight so — 
cannot turn them? N 


Do you open both oven and lan 
doors and do you stand to one side when 
lighting oven or broiler gas burners? 

Y N 


Is grease wiped up immediately after 
it is spilt? Y N 
Floors rubbed thoroughly after wax- 
ing? Y N 
Is kitchen ventilated when oven and 
cookstove are in use? Y N 
Do you wash sharp knives separately 
from other cutlery ? x 
Are sharp knives kept in a _ knife 
drawer or special holder, out of chil- 
dren’s reach? Y N 
Put away the meat grinder after us- 
ing it, to prevent children from a 
with it? 

Do you use a rotary can opener- 
a knife—to open cans? 

Do you avoid grasping open tin cans 
by their tops (they may be sharp and 
jagged); do you dispose of them where 
children cannot get at them ? =z eS 

Are appliances disconnected when not 
in use? ; ae | 


Have you a metal or asbestos one 
for your iron? = 
Do you use pot-holders to lift hot 
pans? Y N 
Do you keep small children out of the 
kitchen, or as far as possible from stove 


feo 
N 


and sink, while you are preparing 
meals? Y N 
BATHROOM 


Are bath tub and shower equipped 
with hand-holds, non-skid mats? Y N 
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Do you turn on the light before tak- 
ing medicine from the cabinet ? > 
Are poisons clearly marked (with 
pins in cork or adhesive around the 
bottle or tube) and kept out of chil- 
dren’s reach? Y N 
Do you avoid using electric appliances 
and radios in the bathroom ? Y N 
Do you test bath or shower water 
temperature before stepping in? Y WN 
Is soap always placed in soap dish or 
container ? Y N 
Are all laxatives kept out of chil- 
dren’s reach? ¥ WF 


DINING ROOM 


If you use candlesticks, have they 
broad bases to prevent tipping? Y WN 
Avoid using candles when small chil- 
dren are eating? Y N 
Is your carving fork equipped with a 
thumb guard? z 68 
Do you cut away from you when us- 
ing sharp knives? ae i 
Are hot dishes kept away from the 
edge of the table to avoid — a 
children ? N 
Asbestos pads under toaster and aia 
appliances ? ; a 
Avoid using trailing table cloths when 
toddlers are around? a 


LIVING ROOM 


Is furniture placed to allow free pas- 
sage, and checked for orderliness at 
night before you retire? = 

Are open wall screw type sockets 
plugged permanently ? Y N 

Children taught never to touch 
sockets ? ; a 

Do you avoid touching an appliance 
and a light switch or grounded metal 
object at the same time? Y N 

Are sharp or small objects discarded 
where small children cannot get them? 

Y N 

Is furniture solid—no collapsible an- 
tiques ? =x w= 
Does fire place screen fit snugly? 

Y N 

Is fire in fire place put out before you 

retire? =z 


ATTIC AND BASEMENT 


Free of rubbish and flammable litter? 
Y N 
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Stairs well lighted? ¥QN 
Is woodwork within 18 inches of fur- 
nace protected with metal or asbestos 
shields ? Y N 

Do you disconnect the washing ma- 
chine when you finish the laundry? Y WN 

Avoid leaving tubs of water on the 
floor or any place low enough for 
youngsters to fall into them? x s 

Has your wash wringer an easily op- 
erated safety release? Do you wear a 
headcovering to avoid being er 7 
the wringer? 


Is there a definite place for eM. 
wagons, scooters, skates and other play- 
things? x Wm 

Is the laundry gas burner set on a 
metal plate ? ¥ BB 


Are protruding nails, etc., removed 
from studding and beams? Y N 


Are centrifugal driers covered when in 
operation ? Y N 
Have porcelain sockets and rubber in- 
sulated cords been installed in basement 
and bathroom ? Y N 


Are electric circuits protected with 
proper sized (usually 15 amperes) 
fuses ? ¥QH 


Do you open the flue damper on fur- 
nace, and coal and wood stoves, before 
retiring ? Y N 


BEDROOM 
Is furniture placed to avoid painful 
collisions in the dark? Y N 
Do you have a light switch or lamp 
near your bed where you can reach it 
safely in the dark? Y N 
Do you keep pillows out of infants’ 
beds, and fasten their blankets securely 
to prevent suffocation ? Y N 
Do you use a waterproof envelope for 
the heating pad? Y N 
Do you avoid going to sleep with a 
radiant heater or heating pad turned 
on? a 
Are you careful not to smoke in bed? 


Do you avoid entering closets with a 
lighted candle or match? y 

Is the baby’s crib side put up at 
night? Bunk beds barred to prevent 
falls? =: we 

Are low-silled windows barred or 
equipped with a “burglar catch” to pre- 
vent their being opened more than six 
or eight inches? Y N 
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Do you avoid going to sleep with a 
gas room-heater turned on? Y N 


FOR EMERGENCIES 

Do you know the location of water, 
gas and electric shutoffs? Y WN 

Do you report gas leaks hie - 
the utility company ? 

Have you a first-aid kit, and Yin you 
keep supplies replenished ? = @ 

Do you know elementary first aid? 

: ae | 

Do you know the quickest exit in case 
of fire? 

Do you know the location of the near- 
est fire-alarm box, or how to phone 
for the fire department? = @ 

Do you know how to operate the emer- 
gency releases on the wash wringer, 


sewing machine, etc., quickly ? = 
Do you have a fire extinguisher? Y N 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Do you use a solid ladder instead of a 
rickety one or a makeshift chair-and- 
box arrangement? Y N 

Do you make sure matches are out 
before throwing them away? = & 


checklist tor HOME SAFETY 


Do you have a play pen for children 
under 18 months? ¥ Ss 


Are window screens and storm win- 
dows fastened securely ? 


Do you dry-clean outdoors with all 
cleaners ? Y N 


Do you discard or repair worn out 


electric cords? NH 
Are guns kept unloaded and locked 
up? Y N 


Are children given blunt-end scissors 
for cutting paper, etc.? x 
Heels in bad repair are a tripping 
hazard. Have you checked yours re- 
cently ? Y N 
Is sewing equipment put away when 
not in use? Y N 
Are pins, needles, etc., kept away from 
children? y¥anxX 
Is radio aerial equipped with an in- 
sulating lead-in, and the aerial wire kept 
away from other wires? 


Reprints of this Checklist for Home Safety 
are available at 50 cents per hundred copies. 
Address orders to National Safety Council, 
Inc., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


A NOTE ON USING CHECKLISTS 


Home inspection is possible only with 
the approval of the housewife, since no 
agency has the right to inspect a home. 

Home visits must be pre-sold with 
publicity and radio announcements, and 
the intention of the program should be 
educating the homemaker rather than 
actually searching for hazards. 

Several methods of distributing home 
safety check lists have been used: 

{In Kansas City a large group of women 
were trained in home safety; upon com- 
pleting the course they canvassed the 
entire city, talking to housewives about 
home accidents and collecting sugges- 
tions for eliminating them. 

{A variation of this method, employed 
in the Indiana State Defense Council’s 
Home Safety Mobilization month, util- 
ized block leaders who had received a 
four-hour course in home safety. These 


leaders took the checklist to homes in 
their areas, asking the housewives to 
sign a pledge attached, and thereafter, 
at their convenience, to use the check- 
list to help prevent accidents in their 
home. 


{Another method, pioneered in Provi- 
dence, R. I., and used in thirty other 
cities in the United States, is to have 
city firemen visit homes, look for a few 
major hazards and to discuss safety — 
principally fire prevention — with the 
housewives. 


{In New York City approximately 700,- 
000 checklists have been distributed 
through the schools; in Milwaukee this 
method has been successfully employed 
on several occasions. Distribution 
through the schools is perhaps the most 
universally successful method yet de- 
vised. 
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INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS—-The Home Safety Divi- 
sion of the Indianapolis Safety Council 
(a division of the Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce) has launched a Home 
Safety Engineering Contest open to 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, scout 
troops, and similar organizations. 


Individual members of the organiza- 
tions taking part in the competition will 
report accidents in their own homes. 
Fifty percent of the credit toward the 
award will be given for constructive 
home engineering programs, stressing 
the correction of unsafe conditions. 
Awards to the organizations compiling 
the best records will be made early in 
spring. 

The committee is sponsoring weekly 
home safety talks by prominent local 
citizens over station WIRE. 


Mrs. Frederick G. Balz is chairman 
of the Indianapolis Council’s Home 
Safety Division. 


{The Oakhill Grandmothers’ Club of 
Indianapolis conducts a _ year-round 
safety drive, concentrating on seasonal 
accidents. The Club, which has been 
organized for six years, includes 28 
grandchildren, during which time it has 
kept its no-serious-accident record un- 
blemished, reports Mrs. C. L. Lantz, 
Safety Chairman. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


MORGANTOWN — The statewide Farm 
and Home Safety Committee will ap- 
point a program planning committee to 
be composed of three sub-committees, 
which will be responsible for farm safety 
and rural and urban home safety; pub- 
lic information; and finance. Commit- 
tees on research and other aspects of 
the safety problem probably will be ap- 
pointed subsequently. 


G ON? 


NEW YORK 


SYRACUSE—This city has been chosen 
by Time, Life and Fortune as a repre- 
sentative American city for post-war 
planning. 


A vital part of post-war plans for the 
city will be an integrated, thorough 
community safety program, covering all 
phases of the safety problem. Complete 
plans for the program have been pre- 
sented by the planning committee of the 
Safety Division, Syracuse Chamber of 
Commerce in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Safety Council, to the Syracuse- 


Onondaga County post-war planning 
council. 
WISCONSIN 

MILWAUKEE — An experimental home 


safety program has been undertaken by 
the National Safety Council in conjunc- 
tion with the Milwaukee Safety Com- 
mission’s Home Safety committee. An- 
alysis of high-incidence areas of the city 
will precede intensive efforts in those 
districts, coupled with a general educa- 
tional campaign through press and 
radio. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CoNCORD——Conferences with Gov. Rob- 
ert O. Blood and heads of various state 
departments give promise of the early 
formation of a State Safety Commission. 
Present plans call for the inclusion of 
several outstanding business leaders of 
the state. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO — Twenty-four managers of 
safety organizations, five part-time visi- 
tors and twenty staff members of the 
National Safety Council marked an at- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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By RYLLIS GOSLIN 


The little characters shown on these 
pages are just as interesting as they 
appear. 

From now on they are going to play 
an important part in the nationwide 
campaign to reduce accidents and save 
manpower for warpower. 

The Axees are, in effect, the gremlins 
of accidents. And it’s only fair to warn 
you right now to beware of their benign 
appearance. 

These creatures of fantasy have a 
much more useful purpose than merely 
amusing children. They can teach im- 
portant safety lessons to both young and 
old. 

Their name, with its unpleasant con- 
notation of “accidents” and “Axis,” sug- 
gests subversive activities. And the 
Axees certainly live up to their name. 





There are five members in the Axee 
family: 

PYRO who makes fires. SLY who 
trips people. ZANY who encourages 
horseplay and foolish antics. ELEC who 
tampers with electric equipment. 
BLINKY, the dope who is too lazy and 
sleepy to know what is going on about 
him. 

This mischievous crew is always on 
hand, ready to take advantage of a 
moment’s inattention and turn it into 
disaster for somebody. The Axees never 
are invited into factories, homes, offices 
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BLINKY 


and schools—but they are there just the 
same. Night or day, they are on the job, 
tempting people to stand on chairs and 
boxes instead of stepladders, to smoke in 
bed, to leave buckets on basement steps 
and do countless other things that cause 
accidents. 

On farms, in factories and in traffic 
they are on the trail of the worker, the 
driver and the pedestrian, never missing 
an opportunity to put foolish ideas into 
their heads. 


The Axees will meet the readers of 
numerous publications in the near 
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future. They will be featured in posters 
published by the National Safety Coun- 


cil after their formal introduction in a 
booklet entitled, ‘“Meet the Axees.’’ The 
November issue of Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine will introduce this odd wrecking 
crew in an article, “The Axees Will Get 
You If You Don’t Watch Out!” 

The Axees can serve a very useful 
part in the campaign to make everyone 
aware of his responsibility for accident 
prevention on the job, in school, at home, 
and on the highway. 


Excuse it, please!—The Guardian, listed 
in the July-August HOME SAFETY REVIEW 
as the Girl Scout magazine, is published 
by the Campfire Girls. 








Ready, willing, and (we _ hope) 
able to serve you at the Victory 
Congress’ Home and Farm Safety 
Sessions will be the staff of the 
Home and Farm Safety Division. 


Clockwise beginning at twelve: 
Stanley H. Kershaw, director; Lester 


H. Hartwig, editor of the Farm 


Safety Review; Cerina Mitchell, sec- é ‘ 


retary; Bernard Lundy, editor of the 
Home Safety Review; Ralph A. Roh- [ 
weder, research and programs. 


Thirty-five national organizations 
which are conducting safety pro- 
grams will make brief reports at the 
Home and Farm sessions. Of this 
total, 27 are in the home field and 
eight in farm safety. This year’s 
sessions will present no prepared 
speeches, but brief reports followed 
by round table discussions. 


No registration fee is charged for 
attendance at home and farm safety 
sessions. 


WHAT'S GOING ON? 
(Continued from page 11) 


tendance record at the Third National 
Institute of Safety Organization Man- 
agement July 12 to 17. 

Highlights of the conference included 
talks by Tom A. Burke, Executive Vice 
President of the Greater New York 
Safety Council, and Fred M. Rosseland, 
Secretary-Manager of the Newark 
Safety Council, and an address on “The 
Safety Council During and After the 
War” by Ned H. Dearborn, Executive 
Vice-President of the National Safety 
Council. The Institute was directed by 
Sidney J. Williams, General Manager of 
the National Safety Council. 


PERSONNEL 


William B. Alexander, who edited the 
July-August Home Safety Review, has 
been transferred to the Council’s Divi- 
sion of Public Information, where he will 
do radio and editorial work. 


Sandford Sellers, Jr., formerly field 
representative for the Home and Farm 
Safety Division, has accepted the ap- 
pointment as headmaster of Elgin Aca- 
demy, Elgin, Ill. Mr. Sellers had previ- 


Your Congress Hosts 











ously been associated with Wentworth 
Military Academy, Lexington, Mo. He 
joined the staff of the National Safety 
Council in October, 1942. 


HOME DEHYDRATION HAZARDS 


Home dehydration of fruits and vege- 
tables in all sorts of home-made and 
improvised equipment, widely advocated 
as a means of preserving food for winter 
use, introduces serious fire hazards. Be- 
cause of the shortage of metal, equip- 
ment is made of plywood and other com- 
bustible materials, heat is supplied by 
gas, oil or electricity, and forced draft 
air circulation is a common feature. The 
fire hazard of the combination of heat, 
combustible material and forced draft 
seems so obvious that anyone should no- 
tice it, but to judge from some of the 
pamphlets and articles published by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, various 
state departments of agriculture, and 
others, many of the advocates of dehy- 
dration in the home have not thought 
about any danger of fire. Wooden trays 
are placed on top of a gas stove, wooden 
cabinets are built above and around por- 
table oil stoves, plywood enclosures are 
heated with batteries of large electric 
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light bulbs and provided with electric 
fans with sketchy wiring and cheap 
thermostats which limit the temperature 
if they work. 

The dehydration process _ requires 
many hours, and some of the speakers 
addressing meetings of housewives ad- 
vise letting the drying go on over night. 
Home dehydration on a wide scale is new 
this year and no reports have as yet 
reached the N.F.P.A. office of fires start- 
ing from this cause during the night and 
families burned to death. 


To be safe, dehydration equipment 
should be of metal or other non-combus- 
tible material, reliable automatic con- 
trols should be provided to limit the 
temperature, electrical equipment should 
be in accordance with the National Elec- 
trical Code and the fire safety of the 
entire unit should be certified by testing 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories, the labo- 
ratory of the American Gas Association 
or other recognized testing agency. 
Lacking such safe equipment, the old 
fashioned method of outdoor drying in 
the sun is available, and if artificial heat 
is used, the method of drying in the 
oven of the kitchen stove appears the 
safest as the ovens of modern approved 
stoves are generally provided with suit- 
able safeguards. If, despite the obvious 
danger, it is considered necessary to use 
wooden dehydration equipment heated 
with gas, oil or electricity, the best ad- 
vice we can give is to watch it continu- 
ously, staying up all night to do so if 
necessary, and have a fire extinguisher 
or at least a bucket of water handy. 


National Fire Protection 
Association News Letter 


HOME HAZARDS 
By EDGAR A. GUEST 


The hazards of the home are these: 

A knife with sharp edge pointed out, 
Small obstacles that no one sees. 

The toys the children leave about; 


A piece of soap on floor and stair, 
Torn rugs which trip unwary feet. 
The home, statistics all declare, 
Is far more dangerous than the street. 


Against the hazards when we roam, 
Are signs which warn us to beware. 
But all turn careless, when at home, 
By thinking surely safety’s there. 


Through spaces dark we boldly go 
Disaster swift and dire to meet, 
Though this, by now, we ought to know: 
The home’s more dangerous than the 
street. 


The hazards of the road we fear. 
The hazards of the home we scorn. 
We're careful when the signs are clear 
But heedless when there’s none to 
warn. 


We've marked the curves where danger 
waits 
Lest proper caution be forgot, 
But once within the family gates 
At home we're all a careless lot. 


The verses above were written by Edgar A. Guest 
at the suggestion of the National Safety Council and 
appeared in Mr. Guest's syndicated column in news- 
papers throughout the country. 


Copyright 1943 by Edgar A. Guest 


PEOPLE SHOULD BE WARNED ABOUT... 


. these hazards in the months to 
come: 


Safe use of stepladders and extension 
ladders while changing screens and storm 
windows; care in handling the screens 
and windows to prevent falls and cuts. 
Safety guides on ladders are available. 


Proper firing and maintenance of fur- 
naces and room heaters; cautions for us- 
ing gas- or oil-fired room heaters. Ade- 
quate ventilation is especially important 
in using the last. Mimeographed mate- 
rial on safe care and use of furnaces is 
available. 

The dangers of starting fires with 
kerosene or gasoline. Many fires that 
apparently are out still contain sparks 


which can destroy rooms, homes, and 


lives. 

Leaf and rubbish fires—using wire in- 
cinerators whenever possible; tending 
fires; keeping small children away from 
them. 

Infant safety —dangers of asphyxia- 
tion from using too many blankets in 
beds and baby carriages, using a pillow 
for infants, and taking them into bed 
with adults. Material on this subject 
will be published soon by the National 
Safety Council. 

Dry-cleaning at home, especially about 
using flammable or explosive cleaners. 
A safety guide on dry cleaning is avail- 
able. 
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Mrs. Nicholson, elected in May 1943 to the 
National Chairmanship for Safety of the Parent- 
Teachers National organization, brings to her 
post a broad experience in education for home, 
traffic and school safety. 
A resident of Salt Lake City, Mrs. Nicholson 
has served as president of the Utah Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; Vice-president of the Utah 
Traffic Safety Council, and Chairman of the 
Utah School Safety Education Committee. In the 
latter capacity she worked to obtain legislation 
clarifying the status, responsibilities and liabilities 
of school safety patrols; she also has served as 
planner of state and local safety programs and 
has written radio scripts on safety broadcasts. 
The National Parent-Teachers Congress serves 
as a clearing house for its state and local groups, 
providing materials and guidance in organizing 
study groups, school demonstrations, and utiliz- 
ing press and radio for public education. The 
Congress’ Traffic Safety Education project, now MRS. L. K. NICHOLSON 
in its sixth year, aims at educating children and National Chairman, Safety Committee 
adults to assume responsibility as citizens for National Congress of Parents 
their own and others’ safety on the highway, in and Teachers 
the home, and at play. 


Gladys J. Ward, extension specialist in home 
management of the University of Illinois College 
of Agriculture, has spread the gospel of home 
safety in Illinois for a decade. Miss Ward’s latest 
contribution to the safety movement is the Illinois 
Safe Homes program, which she planned and put 
into practice. 

Described in the July-August HOME SAFETY 
REVIEW, the competition pits county against 
county for the distinction of being judged as 
having the safest homes. 

Miss Ward joined the staff of the University 
in 1930 as assistant professor of home manage- 
ment extension. In 1931 she was appointed a 
member of the state safety committee, a post she 
has held ever since. She was appointed chairman 
of the home safety committee of the American 

GLADYS J. WARD Home Economics Association in 1942, and is a 
Assistant Professor of Home Management member of the Home Safety Advisory Committee 


Extension University of Illinois . F ss 
College of Agriculture of the National Safety Council. 








